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with a recurrent situation is not mere facilitation by repetition.
This would result in the facilitation and repetition of less
effective as well as more effective ways of dealing with the
situation.1 Effective learning involves experience both of success-
ful and unsuccessful action, and the selection by the animal of
action found to be successful. Once the successful action has been
found, ii may then be 'facilitated' by repetition.

Indeed, a'tendency to repetition of former actions irrespective
of their experienced consequences, would not only fail to result
in learning by experience, but would be fatal, for the mistakes
which an animal makes in its attempts to deal with a novel
situation must be more numerous than its successes. Moreover,
observation confirms common sense by showing that actions which
have unpleasant consequences, so far from being facilitated by
repetition, become less liable to repetition.

Learning by experience involves the formation of new modes
of perceiving. As we have seen, every act of perception involves
judgment between possibilities. To perceive an object as this
implies to perceive that it is not tliat, and this means to attach
to the sensum the anticipation of this rather than that future
happening. In learnt perceptions this judgment is based on
previously experienced consequences of different sensa, or of
different actions. We must therefore give a little further con-
sideration to the fact that in ordinary sense perception we are
not conscious of comparing, rejecting and selecting. When we
perceive a cat we are not conscious of arriving at the conclusion
that it is a cat by a process of eliminating the possibility that it
might be a dog or an elephant, though as we have seen, the fact
that we recognize it both as an animal and as a cat shows that
we have made a selection among the various animals that we
know. Similarly, we are not conscious of judging between
possible behaviours towards familiar objects, though the fact that
we recognize an orange as an edible object implies that we have
judged between its edibility and its inedibility. Nor are we
conscious of the anticipations inherent in every act of perception,
though as pointed out in chapter i, the fact that there were such

1.   The examples  in^ the quotation  above seem  to have been  selected in  a  very  arbitrary
msmier.    A stream under certain ^ conditions  may  cut  out  a watercourse  and so facilitate its

towever,   is only  the early  stages  of a process   which  results  later  in  the  cylinders  becoming
o worn, that they are no longer gas-proof, and working of the engine deteriorates.